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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 



REVIEWS. 

The Universities of Ancient Greece. By John W. H. 
Walden, Ph.D., formerly instructor in Latin in 
Harvard University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons (1909). xiv + 267 pp. $1.50 net. 

The title of this book is at first somewhat mislead- 
ing if not enigmatical; for "Ancient Greece" brings 
before our minds the Greece of Pericles or Demos- 
thenes, if not the far earlier Greece of the Homeric 
poems, and what could be meant by the universities 
of those times one is at a loss to understand. Dr. 
Walden, however, does not leave us long in doubt, 
but explains promptly that his book has to do with 
the first five centuries of the Christian era. At that 
time higher education was to some degree organ- 
ized, though it is only by the extension of its mean- 
ing to include any kind of organized higher educa- 
tion that the term University can be applied to any- 
thing that then existed. This appears pretty clearly 
in the course of Dr. Walden's description. 

The title of the book is, however, almost the only 
thing in it to which one is inclined to object. Cer- 
tainly the period discussed is of great importance 
and is too much neglected by most classical scholars, 
and many of those who do not neglect the period 
altogether are inclined to devote their attention 
chiefly to the western, or Latin, part of the Roman 
Empire, rather than to the eastern regions, in which 
Greek was spoken and where the influence of the 
great thoughts of the classical period persisted in a 
degree not easily appreciated by those who know only 
the political history of the Greeks under Roman 
dominion. Greek life and thought during these cen- 
turies are a most interesting object of study, and if 
this book makes them better known or more appre- 
ciated, it will have done good service. 

Before proceeding to his chief subject, Dr. Walden 
gives a brief account of education at Athens in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C. He finds that in the 
fourth century there were three periods in the edu- 
cation of a youth, that of elementary or primary 
instruction, that of secondary instruction, and that of 
college or university instruction. In the third period 
the youth became enrolled in the college of the 
ephebi, which as time went on became less and less 
military and more literary, and he entered upon the 
study of philosophy and rhetoric. Dr. Walden's ac- 
count of the schools of philosophy, of the college of 
the ephebi, and of Isocrates is interesting and in- 
structive in spite (or, possibly, on account) of its 
brevity. 

Two brief chapters, on The Macedonian Period 
and on Education and the State, precede the chapter 
entitled University Education Established. In this 
the rise of the class of later sophists and the meas- 
ures taken by Roman emperors and others to endow 
and, in some measure, to regulate instruction at 
Athens, are described. The same historical treat- 



ment is continued in the chapters on the History of 
University Education from Marcus Aurelius to Con- 
stantine and The Decline of University Education: 
The Conflict with Christianity. In the two following 
chapters the appointment and number and the pay of 
the professors are discussed. In these chapters the 
preponderance of the sophists becomes more marked. 
In fact, from this point to the end of the book the 
teachings, position, and life of the sophists are 
treated to the virtual exclusion of everything else. 
This is seen in the titles of the chapters, What the 
Sophists taught and how they taught it, Public Dis- 
plays, School-houses, Holidays, etc.; the School of 
Antioch, The Boyhood of a Sophist, and Student 
Days. 

There is no doubt that in the first five centuries 
after Christ the sophists held the most prominent 
position in the educational world, at least among 
pagans, and their teachings had great influence upon 
Christian writers. But it may bethat.the teachers of 
law, medicine, and (for part of the long period in 
question) philosophy would seem somewhat more im- 
portant than they do, if we possessed more informa- 
tion about them. Fortunately, we do possess pretty 
detailed and exact information about the sophists, 
especially about Libanius, and to him we are ulti- 
mately indebted for Dr. Walden's account of the 
boyhood, student days, and after life of a sophist 
This is interesting and will be new -to all who have 
not read the writings of Libanius. Even to those 
who have read those writings, the connected account 
here presented will serve to vivify and correlate 
what they already know. 

Dr. Walden tells us in his preface that his book 
developed from a series of lectures delivered at 
Harvard University in 1904, and perhaps it may be 
due to their original purpose that the several chap- 
ters impress one as separate essays rather than as 
parts of a continuous work. This is more noticeable 
in the earlier part of the book than in the part 
chiefly derived from Libanius. Evidently, however, 
the original lectures have been very thoroughly 
worked over. There are many footnotes, some of 
which are as interesting as the text itself. The book 
contains a bibliography and an index. 

American workers in the field of the Classics pub- 
lish many excellent text-books, the form, size, and 
contents of which are determined by the needs of 
the classroom and the wishes of publishers, and 
careful studies of more or less important topics are 
published in our classical periodicals or read at meet- 
ings of societies, but there are comparatively few 
real books on classical subjects written by Amer- 
ican scholars— books in which the author says in his 
own way what he wants to say. Among those few 
books The Universities of Ancient Greece should 
occupy a position of honor. 

Western Reserve University. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 



